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and diffused a knowledge of its fundamental principles
over this part of the kingdom/'

During these thirteen years at Glasgow Smith kept
up his connection with Edinburgh by pretty constant
visits Shorn of royalty by the union of crowns, and
of its parliament by the union of parliaments, Edin-
burgh was slowly recovering in trade what it had
lost in political significance. It had kept its Courts of
Justice, and its boards of customs and excise. Above
all, it was the centre of an intellectual activity which
gave Scotland for the first time a name and a fame in.
European philosophy and letters.

The social and intellectual leader of the new move-
ment was Smith's early friend and benefactor, Henry
Home, who was raised to the bench as Lord Kames in
1752, a man of very liberal and progressive ideas, full
of patriotic schemes for the improvement of Scottish
art, manufactures, and agriculture. His writings,
though highly praised for their learning, have long
been forgotten, for sufficient reason. " I am afraid of
Kames's Law Tracts" Hume once wrote to Smith.
"The man might as well think of making a fine sauce
by a mixture of wormwood and aloes as an agreeable
combination by joining metaphysics and Scottish Law."
Robertson, already a prominent preacher and ecclesi-
astical politician, was feeling his way towards Edinburgh
and literary fame. John Home, a brother minister,
was composing the Tragedy of Douglas, counted by
Hume, so he told Smith in 1756, " the best, and by
French critics the only tragedy in our language."
Another member of this circle, quite a fashionable
oddity, who ploughed his own glebe like a peasant,
and startled a passer-by with apt quotations from